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horror?” ——PoLiTiCAL REGISTER. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Conn aGainst SuGAR (continued from 
sve 648).———-When _I wrote the article, 
rere referred to, which was on Wednesday 
ast, I had ‘not seen any of the advertise- 
nents, which I have since seen, for meet- 
ngs in several of the counties to agree upon 
etitions against the bill, which is about to 
e brought into parliament for the purpose 
pf causing Sugar to be used in the distilleries 
justead of Corn. It was not till after my 
Register was gone to the press that I saw any 
wf these advertisements ; and, as I could ea- 
ily perceive, that, against the effect of pub- 
dications, flowing through so many chan- 
els, and at a rate so rapid, the Register 
would stand no chance of success, I thought 
it would be useful to write an address to the 
Hreeholders of Hampshire upon the subject, 
hich I did on Friday, and which address, 
Bs it applied to every part of the country, I 
aused to be inserted in as many newspapers 
@s I could, giving it a fair chance against the 
avertisements and paragraphs, which those 
Newspapers were circulating upon the other 
side of the question. This Address I shall 
iow insert here, and shall then submit to 








ear to me likely to assist in the removing of 
hat mist of error, whence the alarm of the 
Jand-owners and tithe-owners, and farmers 
seem to have proceeded. 


TO THE FREEHGLDERS OF HAMPSHIRE. 


“ GentLemen,— 4s one of yourselvx«, 
4 take the liberty to address you upon the 
Subject of a bill intended to be shortly 
brought before parliament, the object of 
which is, to cause SUGAR to be used in the 
Wistilleries of England and Scotland, instead 
of the CORN which is now therein used.— 
Hor many months past, gentlemen, there has 
isted a general alarm at the shutting ef the 
Zvreign comm-ports. The argument has been 
his: we have long been in the habit of im- 
Porting annually a large quantity of corn ; 
's importation was necessary, otherwise it 
ould not have been made; and the enemy 
Aaving succeeded in closing the ports of the 


the reader such additional observations as ap- | 


eo ne Ne SS ee ve ene 
Were the countries, which have usually supplied us, in a state of independence and security, the prospect 
é would be far from pleasing ; but when we cast an anxious eye to the Baltic, the view becomes dreary 
Who can contemplate the coasequences of a short crop 
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, a mildew, or a wet harvest without 


argent nm dbinenctine ’ ere y7 | 


Baltic against us, at the same time that the 
unjust and insolent demands of America 
leave us ho ground whereon to depend upon 
a supply of corn from that country, it is evi- 
dent, that, unless we can, in some way or 
other, add to the quantity of corn produced 
at home, we must, in proportion to the 
quantity of corn now imported, experience 
additional distress, if a year of scarcity should 
unhappily arrive. The truth of this conclu- 
sion every man admits, and the nation, with 
voice unanimous, exclaim, Let us, as we love 
our lives and hate the yoke of a conqueror, 
add to the quantity of the corn produced at 
home. Now, gentlemen, one way of ad- 
ding, in eftect, to the quantity of any thing, 
is, to obtain some other thing capable of be- 
ing made use of in its stead. Thus, if a 
man’s turnips run short, he gives some cab- 
bages to his cattle, and does thereby, in fact, 
add to his quantity of turnips. Upon this 
piain principle the king’s ministers have the 
intention of bringing forward the bill above 
described ; and, it must, I should think, be 
evident to every man, that, if we bring sugar 
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from our colonies to supply the place of the 
corn now used in the distilleries, there will 
be in the country so much more corn to be 
used in the way of food, which is the-very 
effect that we are all so anxious to see pro- 
duced, and to produce which effect the situa- 
tion of our colonies and our commeree is, af 
this moment, acknowledged, on all hands, 
to be peculiarly favourable. Evident, 
however, as these truths appear to me, and, 
as I think they will appear to you, a great 
clamour has, by some of the land-owhers 
and corn-dealers, been raised against the in- 
tended bill; the alarm of these gentlemen 
having, all of a sudden, changed its nature ; 
from a dread of a <carcity of corn, they have, 
in the twinkling of an eye, fallen into a 
dread of too great a plenty of corn; and some 
of them assert, that, if the intended bill 
should become a law, the farmers will be- 
come bankrupts, because, having lost one 
ef the markets for their corn, their corn will 
fallin price, and they will not be able to pay 
their rents. Gentlemen, any thing more 
groundless than. this alarm, “~ unsouned 
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than this reasoning, I do not remember to | clearly, is this,'that, for a long ser; J 
have met with in the course of my life. | they have seen ¢orn brov “ee of years distilleries. 
What! is plenty the farmer's ruin? Is abun- | and Scotland from foreign ~ mee England nj, was alse 
dance to be a source of national danger? Is | having, in any one ji nit OUNties, Withoys ee, and ¢' 
cheapness of corn the people’s curse ? The | against it, as likely to ruin a complained _——The 
farmer has poor-rates to pay as well as rent; { there is no foreign country thar — a lect, _ 
Send ug » a good de 


20% you all well know, gentlemen, that he | any corn; but our Jands in the W. 
as more to pay in poor-rates when corn is | are able to send us sugar that will a 
dear than when corn is cheap; you know, 1 ] Wil supply the young: 
"ap; J ,in | place of the corn that we used t { em 
fact, that the amount of his poor-rates keeps | foreign countries ; and, obsery — — England 
in exact proportion to the price of corn ; {| this sugar of our own countr =e at we bu jom) my 
you know, also, that what is not given in | them in flax and wool and aa em a) y ee 
times of scarcity to the labourer in increased | copper, all the natural produ po — p Waa 
poor-rates must be given him in increased | soil, while the corn which coal op ales p some Ww 
wages; you icnawe Tecther, that; if the Sars | nel. qeeieiiian cubic’ ine: thn rew from fo. ble to gro 
mer sells his corn cheap, he fats his hogs paid for in gold and boi poe ge part, sumption. 
cheap, he feeds his horses and cattle cheap, | men, strange it is to say, Shot, the i. os 
he keeps his servants cheap; and, indeed, | who oppose the intended Bil nore the land, 
you, who are farmers, well know, from bit- | themselves the friends of the al a are 
enar d .: fe s cs ‘ , , $8, Wh mi 2 
le iapring earG the perp evil of your | quietly suffered eight hundred thousand cad os : i 
1igh prices of the years 1800 | ters of corn to b ! nt | ist 
; e brought every y | | 
and 1801, an evil which you feel to thi 6 pyear Som p, We COM 
is | foreign countries, would now fain persuad 
ic : ain persu; alveg 
we and which yOu will feel for many years | those same farmers, that they will be mined ain fo 
ret to come, ut, gentlemen, I beg you | by the bringing i ting Fe 
; e bringing in of that which will 
to consider the sweeping tendency of : arte penx! age amor 
ae g y of the | the place of, at most, three hundred thousan 
principle, upon which the intended bill is | . , ey meres (ensans ing a yea 
uarters of corn, that being the full 
objected to, which principle appli | a ; dears g the full amount remedy b 
tora pplies to all | of what is used yearly in the distilleries. Nay : 
ie WAL | eries, N Bs ii 
Cases W “poets an increase in the produce of | gentlemen, ie nace persons have no — ‘ Bact - 
alas . eerste } gary: a ya ie 9 ple to express their sorrow that the supply frome 
, e the land already enclosed is | of foreign corn i 
: rn is cut off by the enemy, and 
an evil, because such improvement wi orelg y nemy, an In short. 
, ‘ will cer- | their wishes that th 
tainly add to the produce of th onan, Sek Sone. angeey away be sgn brngts 
yé e land; that | renewed; ju ened J 
ENTE ake : st as if 800,000 quarters of corn pssity 
increased produce will as certainly | iJ oan " ssity Of 
s certainly lower the | brought from abroad, would not lower the omes 
tse of corn (unless more mouths are found | price of our corn produced at home sto: ’ a 
to eat it) ; to lower the price of corn is, ac~ | than 900,000 thrown back from the distil is but th 
= : g ° ‘ le Opposers of this bill, toruin ! ries; and yet, genticmen, the opposers of ae 
- eects and, therefore, if we admit this { the intended Bill call themselves the friends : ‘produc 
P i eon to a aa the land already en- | of the farmer. There may be some farmers nonin 
closed is an evil. And, gentle ; ‘ele we 
shall, then, be said, of new celeas ¢ sige so easily misled, so completely blinded, as to ve not y 
> « , 9 4 , ° ° - e . 
the general opinion, t] es: is | believe this, and may carry their folly so tar jon he ¢ 
coin ns ae ns » that new enclosures | as to be induced to join in a petition to par importat 
produced ; " ‘s the su baci pnd of corn | liament against a bill which they are told orn. JN 
hh oppose the bill es < a of those | will make corn cheap; but, I trust that the yes to us, 
deeiee 1a Vaslend ond den - peers farmers of Hampshire have too much good he last t 
roe “o~ n OC ¢ o brin sense to ‘ ‘ D anes 
Jarge tracts of waste Jands into A Hay if tk " it i 7 aos ope ge "1 eae 
because, they say, that the quantity of corn rate, if the petition, which is talked of, shou! d he hat 
srediced would thereby nf pease , Aha be seriously proposed, we, the freeholders 0 gar, tor 
+ greater ient int of; 
than it now is. Supposing this to be the i tage Praag ga shamefally deficis srsteses 
case (and that no new mouths are acai! in the duty we owe to ourselves, to the poo alarmec 
eat such addition to the produce) the $a and to our country, as to suffer it to be cal h ports 2 
of corn wiil certainly be lowered by th price | ried, without such an opposition on our patt Apparen 
enclosures: the lower} y the new | as shall convince the parliament, that it ing of 
TES 5 owering of the price of k I thi 
corn will here again, according to th speaks not the sense of the county. am, ving | 
’ g to the oppo- | &c. &c.” pebew 


gers of the bi wr 
— e cor ruin the farmer ; and, there- I . ste took 
» upon their principle, those new enclo- t was not antil after this letter was ment 


sures, which they themselves repre ten, that I was informed, that Mk. ArtTHvs PR 
Ay se Py 4 the salvation of th pea - ate was se of the persons, 9 . yy “ 
Sank Seminar. in mp a evil. The nate by ee — ae ald 
F yee pettiats a ss the inconsistency of | that hee Oar ort wer << aceins rs yea 
nduct appears the most | 4), xpressed his decided opin! er it ns. 1 

| the suffering of sugar to be made os? 


Indies , these gen 











(64 
f yeary jistilleries. Mr. Wakerrero, | under- 
glan 4. was also examined before the com- 
Mthoue we, and gave his opinion on the same 
plained _-The readers of the Register will 
: Now iect, that my colamas have, of late, 
Pod ug n agood deal devoted to Mr. Young. To 
Indies these gentlemen, indeed ; but, first to 
ply the ; Young. I had given itas my opinion, 
irom England (meaning the whole of the 
ve buy Jom) might exist, in safety and great- 
id pay , independent of commerce. Amongst 
0 and + who were of a different opinion, there 
F own e some who maintained, that we were 
10 fos ble to grow corn enough for our own 
part, mption. I replied, that, if commerce 
ents 4, there would be more hands to culti- 
sons the land, and not more mouths to eat the 
cal ——Mr. Young, who was the most 
who midable of my opponents, took great 
quar 6 to convince me, that, for years to 
from e, we could not raise corn enough to feed 
ade elves. He showed, that we had been 
ned ting for many years last past, to the 
pply age amount of 2,000,000 of pounds 
sand ling a year; he insisted, that there was 
punt remedy but that of bringing the waste 
Nay, ls into cultivation by the means of a Ge- 
cru al Enclosure bill ; and, he acknowledged 
ply (his must necessarily be a work of time. 
and In short, this was what he said: impor- 
ain bn is now necessary ; to puta stop to the | 
Nil, ssity of importation you must augment 
the t domestic produce; to augment your 
%. estic produce you must enclose new 
le Is, but this will be a work of time —— 
of ; as Mr. Young desired to see more 
ids bh produced, and an importation, until 
18 e corn could be produced, | wonder (for 
* lve not yet seen his evidence) what ob- 
ar ion he could possibly have stated against 
re importation of sugar to supply the place 
i om. Mr. Young tells us; indeed he 
@ es to us, that our average import of corn, 
d he last twenty-six years has amounted to 
J millions sterling ; what objection, then, 
: dhe have made against the importation 
, gat, to: supply the place of corn, to the 
unt of about half a million a year? He 

















alarmed at the shutting of all the foreign 
ports against us ; and he is now a/arm- 
‘pparently in a greater degree, at the 
ing of a port_in our own colonies for 
thing that will supply the place of part 
Pur Corn, ————- Mr. WAKEFIELD (see page 
took the pains to furnish me with a 
ment of the importation of corn for 
¥ years past. ‘* From 1800 to 1801,” 
he, ** we have, on an average imported 
#€ enormous quantity of 1,447,500 quar- 
ts yearly,” of wheat only, I believe, he 
48. Then he proceeds to a description 
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of the fearful dangers we have to apprehend 
from the stopping up of the foreign corn- 
ports: ‘* For the last 40 year,” says he, 
‘* we have been exchanging otr gold and 
‘* our silver for subsistence, and now a rew 
‘* order of things has arisen. It is now no 
** Jonger a question of commercial policy ; 
‘* no longer a matter of profit and loss, whe- 
*« ther the past system is to be pursued. 
** However willing we may be to enrich 
‘* other countries, to vivify the agriculture, 
‘« and stimulate the industry of other na- 
** tions, we shall not be permitted to pur- 
** chase the agricultural produce of the con- 
** tinent. All the corn ports of Europe are 
‘* closed, and all the wealth of these islands 
‘* will be unable to purchase a supply of food 
** from the continent. To such observations 
‘© as I have been addressing you, I have not 
** unfrequently heard it remarked, ‘‘ wheat 
** is only about 70s. a quarter.” So much 
‘* the worse on every account: the price is 
** too low to stimulate an increasing and 
‘* productive tillage ; this low price deceives 
‘* usintoa dangerous security. Even sup- 
*€ pose it to arise wholly from a_ bountiful 
‘€ season, and in nothing to result from the 
** present corn laws, still by next August or 
‘* Sept. it will be all consumed, and then a 
‘* month’s hard rain, or should mildew 
‘* blight our crops in one week, what will 
‘* be our prospect ? how general will be the 
“* distress and pressure of scarcity ? To what 
** country can we look for aid? Upon im- 
‘* port from America we cannot depend, 
*‘ even if we continue at peace with the 
‘« United States. Thus, then, it appears to 
‘* me, that a due consideration of the sub- 
*« ject brings the painful conviction, that 
** werely upon foreign import to an alarm- 
‘* ing and dangerous extent ; that from an 
‘« export of six hundred thousand quarters 
‘* of corn annually, we have gradually come 
** to require an import of nearly a million 
** anda half of quarters; that in years of 
‘* scarcity we depend upon foreign supply 
** for nearly a fifth of our consumption, and 
‘‘ that in ordinary scasons we depend upon 
‘* importation for a seventh part of our sub- 
‘* sistence.”’ Now, what practical pur- 
pose could this gentleman possibly have in 
view, but that of impressing our minds with 
the persuasion, that we should be in great 
danger from the cutting off of the foreign 
supply of corn, and of stimulating us to an 
increase of our domestic production? And 
yet, he is mow alarmed, he now feels addi- 
tional alarm, because a measure is about to 
be adopted, that will introduce from our 
own cologies, annually, about a fifth part as 
much corn, in the shape of sugar, as was be- 
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fore introdueed, from foreign states, in the 
shape of corn ! In my address, above inserted, 
J took the average annual importation at 
$00,000 quarters; but, it appears from 
Mr. Wakefield's statement, that it has been 
1,447,500. of wheat only, during the last 
6 years. Havethe farmers been ‘* ruined” 
thereby? Have they found any want of a 
market ? Has nottheir corn borne a good 
price? Do they not drink wine? Do not 
their wives have their parties ? Do not their 
daughters make a villainous noise upon the 
piano? Well, then, if they have survived 
and even become luxurious in their living, 
under this importation of 1,447.500 quarters 
of corn annually, can Mr. Wakefield really 
fear that they will be rained now that 
300,000 quarters are to be imported, in the 
shape of sugar, all the other channels ofim- 
portation being completely stopped up ? 
Mr. Wakefield has another letter, which 
will be found inserted in the present num- 
ber. When Isaw his name at the bottom 
of it, 1 expected to meet with some sa- 
tisfactory explanation upon the principal 
points of the subject ; but, I must confess 
that I met with nothing but disappoint- 
ment.—— He divides his matter under three 
heads. He considers the proposed bill, Ist, 
as to the claims which the planter has to its 
benefits, at the expence ef the farmer, 
upon the score of right ; 2ndly, as it will 
attect the revenue, in which he apprehends 
that it will produce a defalcation; 3dly, as 
it will operate with respect to the general 
interests of the nation. 
right is of po importance, until we have 
settled the point, that the bill will be in- 
jerious to the farmer, and which point, 
Ithink, must be settled in the negative. 
Astothe revenue, if Mr. Wakefield will 
but suffer the sugar to be distilled, I will 
venture to answer for the government's 
taking care that the distillation shall cost 
enough in the way of taxes. Itis,. indeed, 
a subject of serious alarm, that a thousand 
ortwo of gallons of gin sh«uld reach the 
lips of hackney-coachmen, unballowed by 
the touch of an exciseman’s rule. Let 
Mr. Wakefield look atthe body of tax- 
gatherers that this country supports. Would 
that Buonaparte could see them all, gentle 
and simple, nobie and plebeian, drawn out 
upon Salisbury plain (for uo other place 
could exhibit them at one view); for he 
must be something more than 
not to be dismayed at the sight. What! 
when each men of this innumerable 
host is armed with the power of entering 
houses, ptying into every corner, locking 
Bp coms and vats and furnaces; clapping op 
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The question of | 





' ency of earnestly recommending a” os 


om ] > +f por: 
| remonstrance was made against the !)? 








' (is 

cn rm at os sight’ of which the Own J 
rembles as if it were the seal of thu ie to pro 
Inquisition. the He gee 


When this is the C48e: Whe indeed, 
every man's neighbour, servant, and chi; nce his 
invited to be a spy upon his ACtiOns, as far. ly upon | 


“which | 
nt, Jest | 
room ; fo! 
rtainly sha 
very gla 


relates to the evasion of taxes, js jt Possibl 
that a mian like Mr. Wakefield should ob 
to a measure, upon the ground of its bein 
likely to relax the rigours of taxation 
There is one objection coupled with re 
which, however, is worthy of particu 
notice. The houses, &c. for distillins me 
Mr. Wakefield says, cost a large sum of mp 
ney; the trade, as now Carried on, requip 

a large capital; but, that a distillery for sua 

will cost, comparatively , nothing: thy 

therefore, the introduction of sugar will rend 
der large capitals useless in the trade, andy 

valship wili reduce the profits to a bare st 

sistance. This would be an excellent hich I at 
jection for a great distiller to make inhi wouraged 
counting-house, or in a whisper to his par closure | 
ner; but, I think, he would take speci nds into 
care to disguise it from the public, and ma ster than | 
particularly from those who have to legisla dthe cou 
for the. general good, to whom, supposisg wever, Vi 
them to have even a small share of very cm ty, than it 
mon sense, it must be evident, that th ards they 
smaller the capital required to carry ons g and pe 
trade of any given magnitude, the gree ot unde 
the benefit to the state, in which that trae k, venta 
is carried on; and that, if the trade, which would 

now gives opulence to a few, can be mat he way 
to provide subsistence for many, it is, | think, ss, that « 


my conven 
ever, and, 
efers me 
of the su 
r, which | 
ne. ‘‘ Incl 
cular Cons 
srced upot 
e evil [t 


a thing most ardently to be wished —! he quanti 
now come to Mr. Wakefield's third hes, is meani 
under which I did expect to find something W, why 


would ni 


to the point; something in the way of ¢ 
that the 


rect answer to what the “ Jearned’” call th 


argumentum ad hominem, contained in of as COE 
last Register and in my separate addres pt his me 


an addit 
would 

uced, \ 
there 1 
Wakefi 
y slow 

dither fo 


something to explain the apparent inconss 
o t 


mentation of produce one Gay, and te 
very next day expressing alarm ' 
measure that must, in effect, auger” 
produce; something to explain m0 


tation of 1,447,500 quarters of corn — ge: 
ally, if the importation of the means © ent, 


; . - armel ne enc) 
saving 300,000 quarters is to rain the f"™ g encl 


something to explain why Messrs. ¥ — : € th 
and Young were so alarined at the sh we” er ve 
the foreign corn ports, if it be true ete panes 
importation ef what will supply the place eg’ 
corn ought not, upon any account, re 655 | 
imported ; something to explain why Na - 
gentlemen recommended new gute vis - 
the means of adding to the quan Ager 
our corn, ifit be true that the trifling ¢*" ra. 


: . -a away 
ot 300,000 quartersa year eer eneral 



















ve to produce corn.—Mr. Wakefield 

indeed, at the close of his letter, 
sunce his intention of treating more 
ly upon the effect of enclosures in his 
which he politely declines doing at 
nt, Jest he should occupy too much of 
room; for which I thank him; but, 
sainly should, upon this occasion, have 
very glad if he had paid less regard 
my convenience. In the mean while, 
ever, and, as it were tostay my longing, 
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1M of mg efers me to his sentiments (upon this 
» Tequ of the subject), contained in a former 
fOr sug, r, which sentiments we will now ex- 





e.  Inclosures,” says he, ** merit par- 


Ws that 





Will rep ular consideration. If they should be 
P, and fi reed upon the farmer, it will augment 
are: sit e evil [the evil of cheap market] of 
lent 0 hich I am complaining ; but if only 
ke in ki wouraged by means of facilitating 
his par iclosure bills, bringing of the waste 
> Spec nds into cultivation will not proceed 


td mo ster than the joint prosperity of the farmer 
bd the country will warrant. Inclosures, 
wever, willrather bethe effect of prospe- 
ty, than its positive parent, though, after- 
ards they will have the effect of uphold- 
g and perpetuating it.’ Now, though I 
hot understand thisclearly, I may, I 
‘, ventare to assume, that Mr. Wake- 
would wish to see something done 
he way of enclosing; and, that he 
‘s, that enclosing more land would add 
he quantity of corn produced, If this 
is meaning, then [ should be glad to 
¥, why that addition, whatever it might 
Would not injure the farmer in the same 
that the introduction of sugar, to be 
as corn, would injure him. If this 


this meaning ; if he does not believe, 


} } 
Ie Slat . 


ipposig 
Ty con 
hat the 
Ty ODF 
greater 
at trade 
whieh 
e made 
| think, 
— 
d head, 
ret bing 
Of de 
val] the 
in my 
dress; 























Voiste a, °° . 

Onsist an addition to the quantity of enclosed 
os would make an addition to the corn 
d Ue uced, why enclose at all? At any 


ata 
mt it 


yo 


there is an essential diflerence between 
Wakefield and Mr. Young: one is for 
y slow process in the way of enclosure, 
biher fora general law that would set all 
dventurers and speculators at work in a 
bent. What Mr- Wakefield means by 
§ enclosures upon the farmer, I really 
ot comprehend; and, indeed, the 
© of this passage appears to me, to be- 
pvident signs of a want of clear and set- 
Hholions, in the mind, whence it pro- 
‘a. Mr. Wakefield was (see his letter, 
055, strenuously contending, that the 
of corn were too low. He was about 
‘is¢ means for raising and keeping up 
nice of corn; but, it occurred to him, 
Naturally must, that, as (according to 
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to have adopted) new enclosures would i 
crease the quantity of corn already raised, 
and would, of course, tend to bring the price 
still Jower than it now is, it was necessary 
to guard against this objection ; yet, he did 
not like to say, that enclosures were mis- 
chievous. He, therefore, endeavoured to 
steer a middle course ; and, as it mostly hap- 
pens in such cases, rendered himself perfectly 
unintelligible. There was, besides, another 
difficulty, Which Mr. Wakefield fairly gave 
the yo-by, namely, that of improvement ; 
for, if, as he contends, the way to make 
corn plenty is to raise and to keep up the 
| price of it; if plenty is to be produced 
only by dearth (good lord, what an idea!) 
then the way to have’ a_ superabun- 
dance is to put a total stop to dunging and 
chalking and claying, and to manuring and 
improving in every way and degree! In 
theletter, which Linsert in another part of the 
present Number, Mr, Wakefield notices 
what was said by me, in the last Register, 
at page 044. He says, he thanks me for the 
idea of the corn used in the distilleries and 


























breweries being thrown away. He is very 
welcome to it as far asitis mine; but, he 





will please to recollect, that 1 did not say a 
word about Lreweries, and that the dea was, 
in fact, his own, the words only belonging 
tome. He says, however, that I have im- 
puted to him a meaning not his. Let us see 
if this be so. He had said, that, in order 
to provide against a time of scarcity, thatis 
to say, against the evils attending a scanty 
crop, we must, in common years, produce 
more corn than we consume tn food, and 
that the surplus must be used in distilleries. 
That is to say, said I, you mean, that a part 
of the common crop must be bought of the 
farmer to be /hrown away; for, as food, it 
must be thrown away, or it answers the pur- 
poses of food when it comes out of the still. 
I see no “fallacy.” And Mr. Wakefield 
allows, that, as food, the corn used in the 
distilleries is thrown away. ‘The farmer, 
indeed, receives the value of it; but, that 
value must come out of the labour of the 
consumer of the spirituous liquors ; and, by 
the nation, the corn is really thrown away, 
(upon the admission of Mr. Wakefield) who, 
if consistent, will certainly allow, that the 
throwing of it into the sea would answer all 
the purposes full as well. He was driven to 
this acknowledgement ; because I hal re- 
minded him, that, if the hot liquors saved 
food, the mouth that fed upon them would, 
when the still ceased working, fall upon the 
corn in some other shape, and that, then, 
the still would certainly be no ‘‘ granary” 





Sneral supposition, which he appears | 





against a time of scarcity, He was, ther.- 
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fore driven to the other horn of the dilemma ; 
and I leave the reader to judge of the set of 


principles, which could lead this gentleman’ 


to conclude, that, in order to be provided 
against a year of scarcity, a certain portion 
ef the produce of every common year must 
be thrown into the sea. In answer to the 
narrow-viewed argument, that the larley- 
farmer would suffer greatly, I had said, that 
‘the demand would regulate the pro- 
duction.’ ‘This Mr. Wakefield denies. 
He truly says, that this denial requires 
explanation, but, if I understand his expla- 
nation, it is by no means satisfactory, I 
said nothing about Lad years or good years. 
I said, that, at all times, the demand would 
regulate the production, meaning, of course, 
tipon an average of years. Is barley dearer 
than oats? <A greater proportion of barley 
jis sure to be sown the next year. Are oats 
dearer than barley (as is the case at present) ? 
A similar effect is produced. Thus, the 
farmer is, and always will and must be, 
directed by the market; and thus there is, 
upon an average of years, sure to be a due 
proportion of every species of produce. 
In another part of his letter, he supposes 
me incapable of forming a correct judgment 
upon this matter, because I am not a prac- 
tical farmer ; as if, in order to reason cor- 
rectly upon the operations ‘of self-interest, 
it were necessary to Know how to manage 
an arable farm. But, Iam told, that there 
ave some lands, whereon barley is grown, 
that will not bear wheat. I noticed this be- 
fore, and I said, that, if they would not 
bear wheat they would always bear oats, 
which may serve as an answer to Mr. Bell's 
Messenger, who is very much alarmed at 
the prospect of destroying the grass which 
succeeds the barley, and which, it is well 
known, succeeds oats full as well as barley. 
Suppose, however, for argument’s sake, that 
there are some lands that will bear mo corn 
but barley. [t is a strange supposition ; but, 
admit it for the sake of the argument, Let 
those perverse lands bear barley still, and let 
others, which now bear barley, and which 
are more accommodating in their nature, 
bear oats or wheat. If all Hampshire, for 
justance, were made up of the perverse 
Jands, and all Surrey of the accommodating 
Jands, I'll warrant that the whole of the 
cog, when raised, would find its way very 
quickly to the precise spot where it was most 
wanted. It is nonsense, then ; it is totally 
unworthy of a man of any mind to suffer 
himself to be led to dabble in such puddle- 
hike arguments.—Let us now take one more 
view of Mr. W aketield’s “* granary” which 
is to arise from the throwing away of a certain 
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portion of the produce of every abun, 
even. every common, year. 
** present state of the continent,” says , 


towards the close of this, his last 


és lette 


we cannot import. This” (the corn thr, 
away through the distilleries) « js. 4), a 
fore, our only resource. Take it away. an 
one of two things will follow, either \ 
surplus quantity of food will no longer}, 
grown, or a new population will arise y 
consume it; which ever happens the pp 
duce will not exceed the demand one fy 
“© year with another; and if, while we ey 
** not import, we have neither an expor 

retain, nor a surpus luxurious consum 
‘© tion to conyert into food, we are with 
** resource, and exist at the mercy of thé 
« seasons.” This is the old argument, wit 
the addition of the circumstance of ; sup 
posed increase of population as the cons 
quence of an increase in the quantity of food 
But, let us examine a little more mi 
nutely into the effect of this supposed “ gra 
* nary.” Let us suppose a little natio 
growing a thousand quarters of corn annually 
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in fair years; that it contains a thousand 


people, and that each person eats annually: 
quarter of corn. Now, says Mr. Wakeneld, 
I would have the nation, in fair years, raise 
an additional 500 quarters to throw away ;§ 
that, when a year of half-crop comes, each 
person should still have his quarter of com. 
There may be difference in the degree, but 
the principle isthe same.—This would, indeed, 
be setting the seasons at defiance ; it would be 
to “ take a bond of fate ;” but, it woulda 
so be to set human nature at defance; 
would be to assume an absolute controu! over 
physical and moral causes, Does Mr. Wake 
field consider, that there would be labour 


_ required to produce the 500 quarters to be 


thrown away? Does he consider, that the 
land, for the purpose of raising these 500 
quarters to be thrown away, would be wor 
bare ? The very worst effect that the op 
posers of the proposed measure anticip™ 
is a diminished produce. A diminished p™ 





ied witha 
duce would surely be accompanied W! 


rest in the land; and rested is land enriched) 
and Jand enriched ready for the plough a 
best possible resource. One year of a 
never yet was greatly distressing 10 ail . 
dom; it cannot, from the nature of ae 
be so; and, if there are rested coord ") 
ready for the plough, there can be gor 
year of shortcropatatime. It age ve 
fore, Ithink, be found, after all, seal 
only resource safely to be relied on, ¢ bes 
granary agaiust a time of ona a as 
the bosom of the earth, and in the |. 
sight, that intuitive wisdom, 
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ant reaches the owners of corn to be slow in the have made public.——He asks, and well he 

om F supply, and. the consumers to be sparing in | may, ‘* with what face the late ministers can 
. If the 500 waste | “‘ oppose the intended bill?’ With them 


the consumption. 
yarters, of the above-described little na- 


et tion, compel the nation to use all their land 
, ther (and this is what Mr. Wakefield wishes to 
see), the consequence will be, that there 

will be no reserve manure, mo rest in the 
nger | land, no store of the means of production ; 
arise 1 and, of course, no means of making up 
for any deficiency that may, from whatever 

cause, arise. In adverting now, by way 
of conclusion, more immediately to the 
measure proposed, ] cannot refrain from 
again observing upon theapathy of the land- 
owners and the farmers while sucha large 
importation was going on. If the West 
India planters had 300,000 quarters of corn 
to import, it would have required a good 
stock of assurance in any land-owner, or 
farmer, to have objected to the importation. 
Where, then, is the difference to them, 
wiether the thing come in the shape of corn, 
or in the shape of sugar ?——— Since I began 
writing this article, that is to say, since yes- 
terday, I have received a letter upon the 
subject from a gentleman of this county, 
who appears to be well acquainted with all 
its details, I insert his letter immediately 
after that of Mr. Wakefield, and, I am 
persuaded, that it cannot fai} to produce an 
effect favourable to the measure prevosed. 
Another gentleman thanks me for my ad- 
éress tothe Freeholders, and says, that he 
‘certain, that if the coufity were polled, 
there would be a majority in its favour of 
hfty toone. Another says, ** nothing but 
“the worst sort of selfishness, guided by 
t extreme folly, could have suggested an op- 
' position toa measure so obviously calculated 
me. guard ns against the dangers of scarcity 
Without lessening the produce of the 

“ taxes.” A fourth, for whose opinion I 
have the highest respect, says that he per- 
fectly agrees with me ; and a fifth offers me, 
In case of another county election, his cor- 
dial support, if I choose to become a candi- 
date ; ** for,” says he, “ in this one address, 
3 you have done more service to the country 
" than I recollect any other man to have 
done it.” As a mark of this gentleman’s 
@pprobation, which any man might be proud 
of, I receive his offer with thanks, while I 
assure him that my ambition does not lie 
that way ; and, as a proof that my senti- 
ments, upon this important subject, accord 
with his and with those of the other gentle- 
men, whom he names, I confess myself to 
have been highly gratified by the contents of 
his letter, which, bad he not expressed his 
Wishes to the contrary, I should certainly 
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the measure did, in fact, originate. They 
proposed, itis true, only to permit sugar to 
participate with corn in the distilleries ; 
but, the principle is the same; for, either 
some sugar would have ‘been used, or none, 
If none, then the measure would have 
been nugatory; if some, then, whatever 
was used woul’ have thrown so much 
corn back upon the people to be con- 
sumed in food. I was, therefore, utterly as- 
tonished to see, that Mr. Windham, who, 
in general, reasons so correctly, had spoken 
as if he intended to oppose the bill, which 
opposition, supposing him to have approved 
of the proposition made while he was a mi- 
nister, cannot be considered in any other 
light than that of factious. The West 
Indians and thcir interests, though I think 
their interests as much entitled to attention 
as those of any other class of people, I leave 
entirely out.of the question, I am contend- 
ing for the general interests of England only ; 
and, what a monstrous thing it is to hear the 
farmer (with the land-owner at his back) 
say, let me have a high price for my corn; 
distil it; export it; throw it away ; no mat- 
ter what you do with it, so that it brings me 
a high price. ‘Thereare, says he, hundreds 
of hogsheads of sugar, which are spoiling 
in the king’s warehouses ; these, employed 
in the distilleries, would cause a saving of 
corn; but, such ause of them would dower 
the price of my corn, and, therefore, the 
man who proposes stich a measure is an ene- 
my to thecouniry! Any assertion requiring 
so much assurance never, surely, was before 
heard of in the world. 

Sir Home Pornuam. The reader will 
have born in mind, .that, in the early part of 
the present session of parliament, Sir Francis 
Burdett having brought forward the subject 
of Admiralty Drofts, it was asserted, by the 
ministers and their partizans, that all the 
money which, in this way, fell under the 
power of the Crown, was disposed of for the 
public good; and, it was particularly men- 
tioned, that avery liberal share was, in all 
cases, granted by the Crown to the captors, 
In order to show, that this was not the fact, 
and that the money was, some times, at 
least, disposed of in an improper manner, 
Mr. LusainorTon stated the instance of Six 
Home Poruam, who received from the go- 
vernment £20,000, great part of the worth 
of aship and cargo, which had been taken 
from his people by one of our cruizers, and 
which, as being engaged in a smuggling trade 
to the East ludies, had been coudenned ia 
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the Admiralty court. 
was attempted; but, the impression which 
Mr. Lushington’s speech produced was_ by 
no means removed by any thing that was 


Some explanation 





aid onthe other side. Sir Home Popham 
was present, and, though possessed of good 
talents and not deficient in boldness, he ap- 
peared, from the report of the debate, to 
make but avery poor apology for the grant 
riat had been made to him, to say nothing 
about the extraordinary circumstances, which 
had led to the condemnation of the vessel 
and cargo, both of which he had claimed as 
his property ——The discussion was post- 
moned, until certain papers, relative to the 
transaction, and which papers were then 
moved for, could be produced. These pa- 
pers are now before the House of Commons, 
and the discussion will, I should suppose, 
take place ina few days ———The out-lines 
of the story are as follow: in 1780, Sir Home 
Popham, who was then Mr. Popham and a 
Picutenant in the navy, upon half pay, ob: 
tained leave from the Lords of the Admiral- 
ty to go taa Danish settlement, or factory, 
in the East Indies, for the purpose, as he 
stated, and still states, of gaining experience 
m his profession. Instead of a Danish 
settlement in the East Indies, however, he 
weut to Ostend, where he formed a trading 
connection, and thence he proceeded to the 
Fast Indies. The several ships he was in, 
and the numerous means made use of by him 
aud his associates for the purpose of prose- 
cuting their trade, it would be too tedious to 
enumerate here, and would, besides, be un- 
fair, until the discussion be past, In 
1793, Mr. Popham, after having carried on 
a pretty constant trade between the East In- 
dies and other parts of the world, returned to 
kurope ; and, having put into Craxhaven 
hay, 1a Ireland, was captured by the ship 
Diadem, upon the ground of being engaged 
in an illicit trade. From the Diadem he, 
by the means stated in the papers, got re- 
leased. He then bore away for Ostend; 
but, on his way, came to off Hastings, where 
he landed a quantity of tea and of rhubarb, 
Proceeding on his voyage he was, however, 
captured by Capt. Mark Robinson, in what 
stip 1 do not now recoliect. Mr. Popbam 
left the ship and went to Ostend; but, when 
the ship and cargo were demanded, as good 
prize, by the captors, he put in his claim as 
proprietor of both, and asséited, that the 
trade, in which he had been engaged, was 
not illicit, and ought not to subject him to 
forfeiture. ——The question, together with 
other questions growing out of it, took ten 
years to decide; but, in 1803, both ship 
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(O88 
and cargo were condemned to the Crown — 
Captain Robinson, in the Prosecution of hig 
claim, had now expended about d Go09 
which, of course, he had been compelled ; 
advance, from time to time, during the ten 
years that the litigation lasted. Both parties 
applied to the Lords of the Treasury. Capt. 
Robinson, as captor, for a grant of the pro. 
ceeds of the ship and cargo, and Mr, Pop. 
ham, as owncr, for the same proceeds, The 
expences of the law proceedings, incurred by 
the captors, are, in cases where the forfeiture 
is to the Crown, always first defrayed ; but, 
it appears, that Captain Robinson did not ob. 
tain even a reimbursement for the whole cf 
his expences, and, in quality of captor, not 
one single farthing; while Mr. Popham, 
now become Sir Home Popham (having 
been knighted by the Emperor Paul of Rus- 
sia), obtained all the rest of the proceeds of 
ship and cargo, amounting to the sum of 
£20,000, or thereabouts. But, there is 
something well worthy of notice, as to the 
time, when this grant was obtained.—A 
report upon the case was made by the king’s 
proctor, in 1803; but, nogrant then, when 
Mr. Addington was in power, took place, 
The matter lay dormant, until 1805, when 
Pitt and Lord Melville again got the ascen- 
dancy ; and then, upon the same report, 
the grant was made, Sir Home Popham hav- 
ing, as the public eannot fail to remember, 
made himself very conspicuous as an oppo- 
nent of Lord St. Vincent and the Addington 
administration, Capt. Robinson, though 
he was of, probably, twenty years standing 
in the service, at the time the capture was 
made, and though he was remarkable, even 
in the English navy, for zeal, skill, and bre- 
very, and whose father before him had lost a 
leg in the same service, in which he died an 
admiral ; this gentleman has never since 
been able to get employed in the navy, and 
has thus Jost the expected fruits of a life of 
honourable endeavours in the service of h's 
country, while Sir Home Popham has, " 
repeated instances, been preferred to 3! 
others of the same rank in his profess\on.—~ 
When I saw a party attack upon Sir Home 
Popham, when J saw a court-martial orga 
ized, in so unusual a manner, for his trial, 

felt a strong bias in his favour, especially a 
perceived the ministers so shy in Getendi"s 
the attacks that were pointed against him. 

thought, that a prejudice existed against him, 
in the service, on account of his super’ 
skill and activity ; and, I regarded it od 
tremely base, jn the ministers, to gt 
the facts, w'¢ 


Mr. Lushington has brought to light, have, 
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-» this respect, changed my opinion. I can 
now perceive a sufficient reason for the shy- 
ness of the ministers, and for their with- 
holding of those marks of distinction, which 
most people expected to see bestowed upon 
the captain of the fleet sent on the Danish 
expedition. —--Nevertheless, I wish not to 
‘dace any one to prejudge the question, 
The discussion, the exposure of all the facts, 
must very soon take place, and then every 
man will be able to form his own judgment. 
All that I have a desire to do, in the mean 
while, is to apprize my readers of the im- 
portance of the subject, and to prepare them 
for an attentive observation as to what is said 
and done. The case of Capt. Robinson is 
extremely hard, and, I think, most persons 
will agree with me, that some means or 
ether should be adopted for doing him 
yustice, 

When I said, last week, that Mr. Scott's 
letter had been witholden from publication 
by me, at the request of Lord Oxford, I 
shonld have observed, that the reasons, which 
his lordship gave for the request, were not 
at all connected with a wish to keep from 
the public an account of any part of the 
conduct of himself or any one of his family 
or friends. ———=- Since last week, I have had 
au opportunity of hearing more about the 
whole matter than I had before heard; and, 
I think it right to say, that, if what I have 
now heard, be true (of which I have no 
doubt), I was, befere, grossly deceived. 

The intelligence from +#/merica will, of 
course, be a subject for the next Register, not 
forgetting the observations of the Morning 
Chronicle upon the-excellent letter of Mr. 
PickgrING, who is one of the very best 


men in that country, and who was long the 


secretary of state under General Washington 
and Mr, Adams. 
Eetley, 28th April, 1808. 
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Parliamentary History 


OF 
vas ENGLAND, 

Which, in the compass of Sixteen Volumes, 
royal octavo, double columns, will con- 
tain a full and accurate Report of all the re~ 
corded Proceedings and of allthe Speeches, 
in both Houses of Parliament, from theear- 
liest times to the year 1803, when the pub- 
lication of ** Cobbett’s Parliamentary 
Debates” commenced, 

Vor. IV. Comprising the Period from 

the Restoration of Charles II. in 1660, to the 
volution in 1688 ; and contain ng an Ar~ 
bendix of scarce and yaluable Parliamentary 
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Tracts, written during the said period, will 
be ready for delivery on or about the Ist day 
of June next.—The magnitude of the Parlia- 
mentary History, thegreatlabour andexpence 
attending it, and the comparatively small 
number of copies, which, to avoid serious risk, 
it has been thought advisable to print, 
render it necessary, thus early, to adopt pre- 
cautions calculated to prevent any broken 
sets remaining on hand at the conclusion ‘of 
the work, Subscribers are, therefore, par- 
ticularly requested to send in their names 
to their respective Booksellers, as not a sin- 
gle cepy, will, on any account, be sold, 
but to the purchasers of the former Volumes. 
Gentlemen, resident in I-eland, wishing 
to become subscribers, will please to apply 
to Mr. Archer, of Dublin. 


MR. WAKEFIELD S 4TH. LETTER. 
Sir,——I also rejoice that the important 
questions, which are the subject of my cor- 
respondence with you, have ‘‘ nothing to do 
with party ;” and it is for this reason that 
the opposition to the relief proposed to be 
given to the West Indian planters, merits 
the more serious consideration. The alarm 
which has gone forth is general, I appre- 
hend it to be just, you think it is unfounded, 
you think this measure will not produce the 
slightest danger or injury to the mother 
country, either temporary or permanent, I 
feel a reluctant conviction of the contrary, I 
view it as bad in principle, and destructive in 
effect. I sayI do so with reluctance, be- 
cause I am aware of the distressed condition 
of the West Indian planter, and I should be 
unwilling to refuse him a boon which he 
flatters himself will relieve his difficulties, 
could it be granted without great and lasting 
injury to the British empire.——As to the 
distinction between barley growers, and 
wheat growers, it is one in words, not in 
substance, and which I join you in disregard- 
ing. In order to meet the question fairly, I 
will divide it into three parts. Ist. As it 
affects the two immediate parties to the 
question ; namely, the West Indian planters 
and their agents on the one hand; the Bri- 
tish landed and farming interests on the 
other. 2dly. As it is likely to affect the re- 
venue. 3dly. As it will affect the interests 
and prasperity of the empire; which last is 
the branch of the subject which presses most 
upon my mind, and which all parties, the 
supporters and the opposers of the measure , 
equally join in acknowledging tu be of pa- 
ramount consideration and importance,—-—- 
The first question is rather one of justice 
than of policy. There are two classes or 
descriptions of producers, the sugar growers 
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and the corn growers; and in the mother 
country there exists a large but limited mar- 
ket for the produce of either of them, they 
both Jay claim to the possessions and advan- 
tages of this market, which of them then is 
best entitled to it? Ifa length of possession 
amounting almost to prescription should give 
a title, that the British farmer has, and upon 
the faith of it he has engaged his capital, his 
habits, and his hopes in agricultural enter- 
prise. Turther, the market is in the mother 
country, in that country with which the far- 
met’s interest, his very existence even, is 
identified, to a// the taxes of which he con- 
trioutes, and to the defence of which he is 
fixed. It is a market also created by the 
consumption of himself and connections.— 
What then, is the claim of the planter? 
Upen the prospect of this market, he has 
never been induced to invest his property in 
colonial adventure, and in no degtee has he 
created it.——lIf, then, justice only is to be 
considered, the title of the farmer is to be 
preferred ; but, bere the planter puts in his 
claim upon other ground, he has recourse to 
the aid of those duties, which are said by 
ethical writers to be of imperfect obligation, 
and that which he cannot claim of right, he 
hopes te obtain from our compassion, he 
pleads ‘ distress.” Is it temporary? Or, is 
it permanent? If temporary, relieve him by 
a- parliamentary grant; if permanent, by 
bounties enabie him to sell his coffee and his 
sugar so cheap that the mass of the people 
may drink coffee in the room of tea, at pre- 
sent coffee is a luxury only occasionally con- 
su:ned by the middle, and never tasted by 
the lower classes of the community ; for by 
ihe same absurd policy which had misled 
the country into an encouragement of the 
foreign farmer at the expence of the Bri- 
tish corn grower, we have been encouraging 
the tea cultivation of China, in room of pro- 
moting the prosperity of our own colonies, 
by opening to them a large and profitable 
market. When the eurrent of eonsumption 
shal] be turned from tea in favour of coftee 
the bounty may with safety be gradually 
withdrawn, and even a duty levied, if those 
on tea are at the same time advanced in pro- 
portion. Still more absurd than this, how- 
ever, is the admission of French brandies to 
jostle and drive West Indian rum from the 
Spirit market. Why not prohibit the im- 
portation of brandy altogether? That this is 
possible, I will undertake to show, should it 
ever be in serious contemplation. ——These 
measures [ should think would be wiser po- 
licy, and more just, than to relieve the plant- 
erat the expence, and contrary to the rights 
of the farmer.——But you seem to put the 
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question of justice wholly aside, and tp a 
sider that of interest alone, placing the preg 
of the farmer in opposition'to the distress: 
the planter; and in your mode of doing so 
it does appear to me, that you do noi bet 
the question fairly, for the distress of the 
planter is relative not positive; yet, you sa 
that supposing the injury apprehended by 
the farmer to be realized, still it would bs 
with you “ a question of degree” or coma. 
rison ** merely,” that yo. would only ip. 
quire “ whether the injury to the barley 
growers would be more or less than the r:. 
lief to the sugar growers.” Surely, this is 
strange arguroent, why should the British 
farmers be the only class selected for bearing 
the burthen of relieving the distress of the 
planter! If the planter needs, and is intitled 
to relief, (which I by no means deny) let the 
whole nation equally contribute towards it, 
The injury to the farming interest is both 
larger and more extensive than you seem 
aware. Barley is a grain consumed either as 
the food of hogs, &c. or in the manufacture 
of spirits and beer ; but whether consumed 
in the one way or the other, depends entire 
ly upon its quality, and so different is bot! 
the quality and the price, that it is almost si- 
milar to speaking of two distinct species of 
grain. When we speak of hog barley, and 
barley of prime quality, the latter is either 
purchased by the distilleries, or by the mait- 
sters. Now, maltsters are a set of men 0! 
small capitals (many without any) who en- 
gage in malting on the speculation of ‘crect 
from the factor on the one hand, and the ¢s- 
: shen he 
cise for the duty on the other ; and when he 
fails the excise sweeps away every thing oy 
an extent, leaving the factor without any ¢- 
vidend on his debt. The distiller on the con- 
trary, is at oncea large buyer, anda svt 
payer. Take then from the farmer the cvs 
tom of the distiller, and you do him or - 
factor a treble injury, you lessen the demand 
for his produce, you deprive him 0! bess 
competition which exists between the ier 
classes or descriptions of his custome's, *! _ 
you not only leave him at the mercy of - 
maltsters for the price of his barley, out on 
confine him to sell to a customer always 4 
certain in his payments, and often insolvent 
In addition however to this loss, the aon 
state of the barley market requires CON” ” 
ration. You triumphantly dwell on ane: 
tilleries consuming only 300,000 qrs- of * 
lish barley, itis obvious that the marke’ if 
existence of which would be scarcely _. 
supplied equally from all parts of the “ 2 
dom, would be of the first parserp oe as 


the substyaction of such a market ¥° 
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be ruin to the particular district; now 
apply this obvious principle _to the state 
cf the barley market, the price of barley 
throughout the kingdom is regulated by the 

rice at Mark Lane; and, it is a fact, that 
these 300,000 qrs are nearly all sold there ; 
+ js not, therefore, the substraction of 

00,000 qrs. from the demand upon all the 
borley growers throughout the island, but 

tis the substraction of 300,000 qrs. from 
(he single limited and particular market of 
Mark Lane, the price of which, regulating 
the price of the rest of the kingdom, will 
cause the effect of taking away the consump- 
tion of the distilleries, to be felt all through 
the country to an extent of which you do not 
seem apprised. Had you ever been a prac- 
tical farmer, you would never have said that 
“ the kind as well as the amount of the pro- 
duce will be regulated by the demand.” This 
is the great and destructive error into which 
so many have fallen upon this sabject, as re- 
lating to the farmers profit, demand can only 
vary the kind of his produce at the expcence 
of the routine of his crops; and converting 
the order of his farm into confusion. If the 
routine of any course of cropping is to be 
interfered with, if any class of owners of 
land are to be told by the legislature, with 
whet they shall cultivate their estates, the 
planter may as well be directed to change 
the object of his cultivation as the farmer. I 
do not suppose that any one will contend, 
that nothing but sugar can be grown in the 
West Indies, Though sugar may have been 
the most profitable crop, and indeed, when 
itis recollected that the plenter is the com- 
plainant, surely this would be more equita- 
ble. And now, Sir, I will direct your atten- 
tion to the way this proposed measure will 
affect the revenue of the country. While 
doing so, I shail in one instance, be under 
the necessity of adverting to my first head, 
and in this place to notice the loss which will 
be incurred by the distiller. As the distil- 
lery is at present conducted, it requires a 
very large capital to be invested in what is 
termed ‘* the plant,” which is buildings, 
utensils, and machinery. The plant of the 


distiller occupies by far the greater portiort 


of his capital ; but, if the legislatare com- 
pels him to distil from sugar instead of grain, 
the consequence will be that the chief of this 
capital will become useless to him, for the 
sugar distillation may be carried on in almost 
any metal pot. Indeed, to use a véry forci- 
ble expression which I heard from a large 
distiller lately, «* every porridge-pot will be 
Converted into a temyporary still.” Now, 
What will be the consequence of this to the 
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the value of his plant, and worse than that 
of destroying his trade altogether, The ca- 
pital at present required to adventure in a 
distillery is very large, and the trade is, 
therefore, in few hands; but if sugar is to 
be used in the still, scarcely any capital will 
be required, and rivalship will reduce the 
profits to a bare subsistence, Is this how- 
ever all? No, we have not yet viewed but 
the beginning of the injury, the facility given 
to distilling will invite, absolutely invite the 
needy and the unprincipled to illicit distilla- 
tion. Hence the ruin of the honest, lawful 
distiller, and an immense defalcation of the 
revenue. If, however, this measure be 
meant to include Ireland, the effect will be 
yet more glaring, and if it be not, then the 
relief to the planter will be ¢rifling. Such 
is the state of the Irish distillery, and sach 
the state of society there; that it is morally 
impossible to introduce this measure in the 
sister kingdom, unless you can first persuade 
the people to approve of it; the illicit distil- 
lation in Ireland is encouraged by the minor 
gentry of that kingdom, in order to find a 
sale for their barlies, which are a more pro- 
fitable crop to the Irish farmer than oats. If 
this is the case, when there is only a compe- 
tition between the profit of one crop and 
another, we may well expect yet further op- 
position and evasion, when an attempt is 
made to deprive them of the market for their 
crop altogether. . By the laws of Ireland, 
the revenue officer who discovers and seizes 
a private still, has a reward of ten pounds 
paid him by the government, and he re- 
ceives a fine of fifty pounds from the parish 
in which the still is found. The law re- 
quires a certain portion of oats to be used in 
the distillation of whiskey, and the people of 
Ireland have taken a general aversion to 
whiskey drawn from oats. A tin still is in 
common use through that country, which 
costs but two guineas, and is worn out ia 
about ten days. -Ry the collusion between 
the illicit distiller, and the revenue officer, 
the still is scarcely ever seized till nearlyworn 
out ; and many instances have been disco- 
vered, where the reward has been shared be- 
tween the owner and the officer. But, if 
this is already the case with the distillation 
from grain, what may not be expected if s « 
gar be introduced; and if this should be- 
come the practice here, to what will our in 
mense revenue from spirits be reduced? 
Why almost to a name —At_ length, Sir, I 
arrive at the third and last division of the 
subject; and have to inquire how the intes, 
rest of the empire will be affected by the. 
measure? [ thank you for the idea of the 


distiller? It will have the effect of destroying corn used in the distilleries and breweries, 
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being ‘thrown away.”’ For if every spe- 


cies of agricultural produce convertible into | 


food, which is consumed asa luxury, is tobe 


considered as ‘* thrown away,” I accept of 


the term, and in this sense of it contend, 
that in order to secure the country from the 
danger and suffering of a scarcity, it is neces- 
siry either to é/ius annually “ throw away” 
a large quantity of grain, or that we should 
export to such an extent. Deprive us of the 
export (whether by impolitic laws or the 
state of the political world, it matters not) 
aud we must have recourse to the luxurious 
consumption of grain to secure us from the 
evils Lapprehend. The fallacy upon which 
you have built your argument, in supposing 
me to contend ‘‘ that in order to induce the 
farmers of a nation to grow more corn than 
is upon an average necessary for the con- 
sumption of the nation, a part of what they 
grow must be annually bought of them for 
the purpose of being thrown away.” Now 
this, Sir, is not my proposition, I contend, 
that for a course of years we have not grown 
corn equal to our consumption; and I con- 
tend contrary to your statement, ‘‘ that de- 


mand does not regulate the production of | 


provisions.” But this will require explana- 
tion. Leta country in consequence of the 
demand, grow one fair year with another, to 
the amount of its physical wants, and have 
neither export or luxurious consumption to 
the extent of this growth. Demand will re- 
‘gulate production and no farther. For sup- 
pose a bad harvest, the demand is the same; 
but allthe demand in the world will not 
make good the deficiency of the crop. And 
your fallacy consists in putting the chance of 
a bad year out of the questiou, now this 


chance should be ia the question; it should | 


be present to our view, we should never lose 
sight of it. It is the Ainge upon which the 
argument turns. Instead, therefore, of the 
alarm being at approaching superabundance 
ofcorn, the real alarm which is felt by the 
country is, that the meastre will deprive us 
of that resource, which in the day of famine 
and distress (greater far than that of the 
West Indian planter) will save us, or at least 
a large portion of the people from starving, 
Foor, Sir, from the present state of the conti- 
nent we cannotimport. ‘This, therefore, is 
our only resource, we have no other, take it 
away, and the first week of autumn will give 
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happens the produce will not exceed the de. 
mand one fair year with another ; and while 
| we cannot import, if we have neither an si 

port to retain, nor a surplus luxurious cons 
sumption to convert into food, we are 


the seasons. Your idea of the West Indic: 
becoming a market for the export of barley 
in the shape of pork, is not, I think, tenable. 
for if the planter has the least shadow of , 
claim to be relieved from the distress yj) 
he now suffers, he surely will have a rea/ one 
| not to bestarved. Change the present order 
| of things according to your proposal, with q 
| view to relieve the money distress of the 

planter, and then on the first scarcity, wil] 
| you deprive him of his supply of provisions, 
| that supply upon which his very existence 
| depends; this would be affording present aid 
| at the expence of future destruction. —Fully 
| agreeing with you and Mr. Malthus, that 
| ** population treads close upon the heels of 
production,” I mean of that production which 


is consumed as food, I have ever felt anxious 








such production into channels of luxury, as 
| thereby a demand is created, and a surplus 
| produce gained, which is available at the 
; moment of necessity, and till that perilous 
| mement arrives, the tariff (if I may so ex- 
| press myself) of human life, is more high, 

a greatcr enjoyment is aflorded to the people, 
| aud the public prosperity is advanced. ‘Turn 
| however this surplus production into food, 
| Population quickly follows ; the condition of 
, the people is not bettered, they are exposed 
| to all the chances of bad seasons, and none 
| of the ends of government are obtained ; for 
| I shall ever agree with the proposition, that 
| «© where a country is so extended and popu- 
| lous, that it can maintain its independence, 
and secure its prosperity; the further exten- 
| sion of its territory, and the increase of its 
| population become secondary to the moral 
improvement and individual happiness of its 
| nhabitaots.”——For my opinions concerning 
| inclosures, I must refer you to my last letter, 
| and shall subsequently enlarge upon the sub- 


—oa 


| ject; but the length at which I have replied 


to your observations upon my correspon: 
dence with you, oblige me to postpone both 
tat, and the consideration of the corn laws, 
which I promised.——I am, Sir, &¢—Ep- 
warp WaxkertzLp.——Duke Street, West 





the nation dreadful experience of the truth 
of the argumenis I am submitting to you. 
One of two things must follow the adoption 
of this measure of distilling wholly from su- 
gar. Either this surplus quantity of corn 
will no longer be grown, or a new popula- 
hou will arise to consume it; which ever 


minster, April 25, 1808. 





CORN AGAINST SUGAR. 
Stz,—As one of the class whom y°" 
have addressed in the provincial and Londen 
papers, I am desirous to thank you for 


devoting a part of your attention, and of 
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without resource, and exist at the mercy of 


to encourage a distribution of some part of 
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your last weekly sheet, to the question of | 
substituting Sugar for Corn. I am willing 
to believe that the opposition of many to 
such substitution, is owing to their want 
of opportunity to learn, and rightly to 
understand, the chief circumstances, con- 
nected with the case ; which (as far as they 
are of a practical nature) is not to be won- 
dered at. Itis well known to those who 
are the most concerned in the comparison, 
that aquarter of well made pale malt will 
alturd as much vinous spirit as Lewt. 3qr. 
or 196lb. of good, and strong sugar. 
While raw, or unmalted, barley is no 
more than half as productive as the malt, 
Of the 300,000 quarters of barley con- 
sumed, annually, in the British distilleries 
250,000 are malted, and 50,000 are used 
ina raw state. Hence, the quantity of 
sugar required to supply the use of 250,000 
quarters of malt will be 437,5@Ocwt. and 
the substitute for 50,000 quarters of | 
barley willbe 43,750, the total whereof is 
451,250 cwt. or 40,104 hogsheads. The 
accumulated surplus of sugar in three 
years, (being the difference between the 
importations and the- sales from the Ist 
January, 1804 tothe Ist January, 1807) 
amounted, according to the parliamentary 
reports, to 1,434,009 cwt. which may be 
reckoned a supply for the distilleries . for 
the three years, being 119,634 hogsheads 
of 12cwt. each.—This immense glut of 
sugar remained wholly useless, under locks 
inthe king’s warehouses in London or in 
the out ports, Lecause there was nodemand 
jor any part of it, Consequently, the duties 
thereon, amounting to 2 millions sterling, 
were lost, to the revenue ; and all the actual 
costs of the cultivation, and various ex- 
pences in the plantations, with the freight 
and shipping charges to England, exceeding 
al together a further sum of £2,500,000 
Were lost in the same time, to the West- 
Indian proprietors —With what face can 
the country gentlemen require that these | 
two amounts of 4,500,000 or 1,500,000 
annually should be so sunk and surrendered, 
and for what purpose? The average annual 
growth of barley, in this kingdom was, 20 
years ago, estimated to be 3,500,000 quar- 
ters. There is more reason to think the 
quantity grown is increased than that it is 
diminished, within this period, And if 
such should be the case to the amount of 
cee quarters only, yearly, it will follow, 
a the whole consumption, by the dis- 
. per — ge twelfth part of 
room, therefore, is <tithsen re oe: 
, is there for alarm to the 
The same quantity of 
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barley would, doubtless, still be malted ; 
because, in all probability, the consumption 
of beer would be somewhat increased. 
The distillers, itis trae, would be under the 
necessity to advance the prices of their 
spirits. But, if the cost of such liquors was 
to be increased in a degree to lessen their 
consumption, would not this tend to na- 
tional amendment ? Would not the same 
movey be expended in, and the same 
amount of duties (taken altogether) be 
paid for, a far more wholesome, be- 
cause more -nutritjous, article ?>—It 
appears from the accounts at the Excise 
Office, that 3,250,000 quarters of barley 
are malted annually, on the average, The 
remainder of the growth (2, or 350,000) is 
required for seed, and the feeding of cattle, 
In some parts of the kingdom bread is, also, 
made with barley. Of the %3,250,000 
quarters of malt, the commen brewers use 
2,250,000, or nine times as much as the 
distillers, and it would not be difficult to 
select a very few (say six) of the principal 
breweries in London, wherein as much 
malt is consumed, as in ali the distilleries 
in the kingdom.—After all, I have no 
expectation that the measure will pass into a 
law. It is too late in the season for the 
substitution to have any eftect, either way. 
The distillers are provided with large stocks ; 
and should such an act, even, be assented te 
in the present session, it could be of no 
value ; because there is reason to believe 
that, to make it passable, a clause would 
be introduced, empowering the privy council 
to stop the operation of the act, whenever 
it may be judged by them to be necessary. 
And every one must perceive how easily a 
plea may be found by the ministers, for the 
exercise of this power, as soon as the 
harvest is gathered. Whatever, however, 
may be the event in the matter, that can be 
said in excuse for the gross folly and in- 


| justice of those who, at the present moment- 


ous crisis, advocate in favour of anhigh price 
for corn ; who have the assurance to recom- 
mend the throwing it away in the fabriea- 
tion of an article, allowedly cestructive of 
the health, and every way productive of 
distress to the chief consumers of this 
pernicious liquor; instead of promoting 
the application of the same corn to their 
necessary food?—I am, &c,—A Hampsuire 
FREEHOLDER.—Apri/27, 1808. 
CORN AGAINST SUGAR. 

Six ;—I have read your letter to the Free- 
holders of Hampshire, as well as some pa- 
pers in your Register, on the subject of in- 
troducing sugar instead of grain, into the 
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Distilleries, with very great satisfaction, as 
they appear to me to contain undeniable 
truths. But in your statement of the annual 


importation of grain from the Continent of 


Europe, for a slong series of years back, I 
think you are rather below the mark, when 
you make the average only 800,000 quarters, 
asI have been informed it has amounted to 
between 12and 1400,000; however, what- 
ever the quantity may be, we must now 
consider it out of the market, as we can 
receive no more from that quarter ; and as 
the aanual importation of grain shows very 
plainly that there Is not as much corn 
grown in this country as is equal toour con- 


sumption, there will be a deficiency in the | 


market equal to the amount of the importa- 
tion. Now, Sir, we all know that the 
scarcify of any article at market will en- 
hance the price of it, asa glut will reduce it. 
Is itnot, therefore, very plain, that the de- 
ficiency I have mentioned must-raise the 
price of corn, and if we should have war 
with America, the West Indies must be 
supplied with food from this country, which 
would increase the deficiency and raise the 
price still higher. If, therefore, the infor- 
mation which I have received be correct, 
that 1,200,000 quarters have annually been 
imported, and we acd to that 300,000 more 
for the supply of the West Indies, it will 
produce a diminution of the quantity of corn 
in the market of 1,500,000 quarters ; and 
if you take from.the distilleries and throw 
into the market the quantity they use of 
300,000 quarters, still there will be a de- 
ficiency of 1,200,000. Now, Mr. Cobbett, 
the question of real concern to the country 
ought to be, not whether we shall take the 
pitiful quantity used by the distilleries and 
throw into the market, but how so large a 
deficiency isto be made up? and that ap- 
pears to me to be a question of every serious 
impost under (he present political circum- 
stances of the times. For if after thirty years 
(tor 1 am told we have been importing corn 
tor so long a peried) trial, it has been found, 
that we do not grow as much corn as we 
consume, (otherwise the importation would 
have ceased) our prospect of encreasing our 
produce so as to be equal to our consump- 
tion is rather gloomy; and at any rate, as 
seed time is now past, we can look for no 
increase of produce for the present year. I 
was therefore astonished to find, by your 
letter to the Freeholders of Hampshire, 
that such a thing as a Petition against bring- 
ing into the market the trifling quantity of 
grain used inthe distilleries, was likely to be 
set on foot; and I wish you may be right 
when, eating on this Subject, you state in 
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your Register: “I do not recollect any 
‘¢ measure to have been met by so apparent. 
“* ly determined an opposition as this - and 
‘** though I am not on the side of the -. 
“ posers, itdoes, I must confess, give ine 
** some little relief from that disgust which 
“ T have of late experienced, to perceive 
that this opposition has nothing to do 
** with party,”” because I had imagined that 
there was not a farmer in Hampshire o: 
where else, but who would have been 

fied with the rise of pricewhich thie detici: 


c¢ 














of cornin the market that I have stated, must 


| necessarily produce, without the addition of 
the trifle that would arise to him from the 


quantity used in the distilleries, if lefi to 
himself, and not urged on by others possess- 
ing a factions or party spirit.—It has been al- 
leged, that the distillation of grain oug)it to 
be encouraged as a measure stimulating the 
farmer to sow more lands, and a granary to 
be made use of in case of need. As to the 
first, Jet us first of all be convinced that 
this country can produce as much corn as 
the population can consume in food (which 
an experience of 30 years has not been able 
to do) before we throw away any part of it 
in making of spirits, which can be made as 
good, if not better, from sugar, of which 
we have an overflowing quantity at market ; 


{ : ; : 
and as to the second, we are precisely in the 


predicament, when they allow that the grain 
in the distilleries is to be brought into the 
market for food, namely, when a scarcity 
demands it ; which, I think, is very appa- 
rently our case at present. I have only one 
more questicn to ask you, Mr. Cobbett, 
when I will not trouble you further at pre- 
sent, and that is, besides the deficiency of 


| grain already mentioned, if there should 


happen a blight or other injury to the crop 
now on the ground, where are we to look 
for a supply of food? or must this country 
be reduced to a state of famine ?——Pxe- 
PaTRIA, April 28, 1508. 
AMERICAN STATES. 

Believe me, Mr Cobbett, it is not with- 
out relnctance, I again press myself forward 
as a correspondent of yours, I do assure 
you, I would not have attempted a reply to 
the first letter of the ‘* American Merchant 
of New Broad Street,” had J not consider 
myself in possession of irresistable facts, ' 
prove the fallacy of Ais statements.’ I sy, 
Sir, [ would not otherwise have attempter 
reply, because ] know, and knowing! ¥! f 
confess, my incapacity to carry on a letter 
warfare, where ingenuity of argument “dl 
be the foundation stone—this I candicly 
admit, but I must in the same breath declare, 
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not when I really think myself armed with 
oof, no eloquence, however powerful, no 
betorick, however adinirable, shall deter 
»e from endeavouring to rescue from unme- 
‘nd censure, those measures, which, in 
ny opinion, are adopted for the preservation 
f the diguity, and the independance of 
Fogland—If I have really wounded the 
Feelings of the * American merchant” (see 
bis second letter as inserted in your Register 
i) 610.) ia mistaking the principles which 
ctuate him, positively, and truly, I do, 
fron my very heart, beg his pardon, because, 
it is some relief to my mind, to find him 
isclaim with worthy indigaation, ¢factually 
fit, those motives, which did in my opini- 
n, judging from Ais line of argument, 
glaringly appear to iass him. Forgetting 
be invidious manner in which he attempted 
o insinuate, that personal hatred, and pre- 
judice, were the incentives, that actuated 
vov, he complains of my style of language, 
towards him, and then dexterously intro- 
duces, a forcible appeal, with respect to the 
liberty of the British press. God forbid, 
Sir, that I should attempt to tread, even as 
light as Gossamer, on that palladium of our 
reedom, that ancient fabric, which to use 
the words of an eminent advocate, ‘‘ has 
“been gradually reared, by the wisdom, 
“and virtue, of our forefathers,” but, Sir, 
let me add, honor and patriotism forbid, 
that | should not strive with honest zeal, to 
Vudicate, from misrepresentation, the jus- 
tice of those measures, which already, in 
their effect, begin to make the haughty 
kmperor of France feel, that England yet has 
power to protect, her already too much 
insulted dignity. . Pardon this digression, 
which, hurried on by the warmth of my 
Heclings, I fear I may have too much 
, ogthened.—TI observe that your correspon- 
“cut now acknowledges his error, with 
respect to premiums of insurance, through 
the year 1807. In my former letter, when 
speaking on this immediate subject, I men- 
“owed, that independant of my own indivi- 
dual knowledge, I could produce leading 
Under-writers in Lloyd’s Coffee-House, as 
evidence to the truth of my assertion, that 































Premiams did advance in consequence * of 


the Berlin decree. I have since learnt, that 
several most respectable gentlemen, have 
@ppeared at the bar of the House of Com- 
Mons, and proved the fact. I likewise no- 
tice, that your correspondent does not doubt 
a, erion, as to premiums having 
few need 100 ‘per cent, in America, also in 
ene es. of the same decree. If it 
t © 4 principle of mine to dwell on my 

lumph over a fallen antagonist, here, Sir, 
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what an opportunity do I possess. I must 


not omit to acknowledge my error as to the 
period, when the Berlin decree was first 
known in this country, but at the same time, 
I put it to you, and every impartial man, 
whether this error, does, in the most distant 
manner, shake my assertion, as to premiums 
having advanced in consequence of the said 
decree’?—The questions put to Buonaparté, 
by the President of the Court of Prize 
Causes, your correspondent calls insidious— 
What! the President dare to put insidious 
questions to his master ? Oh, no, impossible. 
—Insidious, however, or not insidious, we 
heard oi them in this country very early in 
the month of October. Your correspondent 
after conjecturing as to the probable period 
of their being known here, says, ** but I 
‘€ cannot speak with absolute certainty to 
“ this point; the material thing is, that our 
‘¢ Orders in Council were issued, before it 
‘© was possible to know, whether America 
*€ would protest against the enforcement of 
‘¢ the Berlin decree, or not.” What! Sir; 
did not America virtually submit to the 
decree, by quietly paying for abdout two 
months, without any public remonstrence or 
protest whatever, on the part of the govern- 
ineut, an advance of 100 per cent. in the 
premiums of insurance on voyages direct to 
England and Ireland? surely, nothing can be 
more palpably clear.—The extracts of letters 
I produced, to prove the execution of the 
Berlin decree, your correspondent says, only 
speak in general terms without naming place 
or ship ; this is not quite fair ; they expressly 
say, the Berlin decree had been positively 
acted upon at Antwerp; it istrue, they do 
not give the name of the vessel mentioned, 
to have been cast away on the coast of 
France, and condemned ; but when [ state, 
on my solemn word of honor, that these 
extracts were taken from the letters of on 

of the most respectable merchants on the 
Continent, aud who certainly would feel 
inclined to lessen, rather than to exaggerate 
the fact; I do confidently think that every 
impartial man, taking the context of the 
whole of the said extracts, will be of opinion, 
thatthe Berlin decree was acted upon, pre- 
vious to the promulgation of the British 
Orders in Council.—TI believe I have now 
noticed the leading observations, which the 
facts | adduced in my letter of 30th March, 
have drawn from the American merchant, 
and notwithstanding he has so ingeniously 
laboured to contradict them, I do maintain 
that they still stand firm and unshaken.—But 
a few words more Sir, and I take my fibal 
leave of your correspondent He appears 
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American merchant, by telling you that he 
really isan English American merchant, that 
he is much mistaken if 1 can make the same 
declaration. He is perfectly correct ; I can- 
not designate myself an American merchant, 
but, I can assert, I am an Englishman, 
possessing a British heart, and British feel- 
ings, and it is that heart and those feelings, 
that have actuated me in repelling his acca- 
sations, as to the injustice of the British 
Orders in Council. Had I been born, either 
in Scotland, or Ireland, (the invidious con- 
temptible distinction, | am forced to presume 
he means to make by using the word English) 
J can tell him, | should still have viewed his 
marrow-minded insinuation with the precise 
same sovereign disdain.—Iam, %&e. J. 
Loudon, April 1g, 1808. 





IRISH TYTHES. 
.——'n your Political Register of the 
29:h March, ult. | read with infinite plea- 
sure # jetter dated Dublin, ascribing to rack 
rents, and the neglect of and extortion com- 
mitted by Isndlords on their tenants, the 
past and present miseries of this country ; 
be confident/y assured the writer has stated 
the fact fairly, and that the exceptions to his 
charge against our Irish squires are so few, 
as to leave this a general political truth, 
more capable of ascertainment, and more ob- 
views to an impartial observer, than perhaps, 
‘itny afforded by the annals of any country, 
as the cause of discontent and disloyalty. 
Our poor join their landlords and squires in 
‘heir outcry against tythes, very naturally ; 
these tythes are in addition to rack rents, 
and the poor flatter themselves they have 
found a weak point of attack, and that in all 
events, by the abolition of tythes much is 
gined, So far, concur, and (limiting my 


Sin 


g 
reasoning on the tythe system) to the effect 
it has on the poor, sincerely wish they were 
abolished, and the clergy of all persuasions 
paid by the state. But, to say that tythes are 
the cause of the poverty, the heart breaking 
poverty, of the Irish cottager, is an absurdity 
too gross, a falsehood too stupid for the most 
violent and ignorant of our squires to shew 
hisface to. Not one estated man in Ireland, 
in one hundred, has any just sense of the 
implied duty imposed on him as proprietor 
of land. He looks merely to the number of 
pounds, shillings, and pence he can extract 
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to 12, and all over this unfertunate idan 
in proportion. The lands of our numer, 7 
absentees are let at the most destractivel, 
high rents, because they are let by an it 
or attorney, who is valued and aid by hi 
employer accordingly, and who make: al . 
representations he pleases. Noman ever he ad 
in society, an estated gentleman say. « \, 
such or such an event, my estate wi! i a 
proved, my tenants made confortable.” X,' 
but, ** I shall have such or such a rice 
my estate wi// be worth so much more, &” 


These facts are disgustingly true ap4 
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prominent to every human being wh 118 Not SUM 
interested in denying them. [ therefore. Corn AG 
draw your attention to this most embarra. sce 680) .— 
sing political subject, not more on account Fost. import 


of its importance than of its difficulty (a |e. 
gislative interference being nearly impracti- 
cable), in the hope that your mind and some 


nown agita 


he interests 


7 he English 
. . , ae °o 
of your labours, may be directed toward Fon in gel 
and that it may become the subject of dis- he meats ¢ 
cussion in your Register, and set our fellow 1) not reco! 
° . ~ a ae : ; ag “ ‘ VuUVL ; 
snbyects in Great Britain to think, and rea letermined 


son, and communicate on this, the real state 
of Ireland, as deeply connected, nay, em 
bracing their @wn prosperity and existence, 
Do not, I implore of you, Sir, and your cor- 
respondents, be Jed away from the conside. 
ration of this subject, by any the most distant 
idea or apprehension that you are mistaken 
in the fact. Build upon it, and be assure 
your foundation is good. Take this t 
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granted; and apply your strong understand- 
ing and powers of representation, to draw to 
it the public attention, and to force our land- 
ed gentlemen to turn their views inward. II 
the fact be denied, thousands, tens of thoo- 
sands will substantiate it, and the very inves 
tigation will lead to a beneficial result, [ 
really think (without overrating the impo 
tance of my own conntry). no subject (0 
which your aitention in the course of you! 
political life has been turned, is of more !™ 
portance than this. You will necessan') 


among the enlightened and indepenca | The 
English find support and assistance, and sr ave been 
titude and applause be your reward in—# » Test 5” 
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